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(1 Ciarlatano.—From Pinelli,] 


IL CIARLATANO. 


Tue Ciarlatano, or Charlatan, or mountebank, was a 
very frequent sight in the streets and squares of Rome 
in the days of Bartolommeo Pinelli; although then, 
and a few years later, that personage was seen still 
more fr ntly in the streets of Naples. Generally, 
however, he was native to neither of those two places. 
Judging from their language and accent, we should 
say that nearly all these Italian Charlatans, between 
the years 1815 and 1827, were natives of Tuscany, 
only a few being from Lombardy, from Brescia, Ber- 
gamo, &c. Their impudence and loquacity, their 
quickness of hand and eye, and of repartee, were 
exceedingly amusing. Some of them almost rivalled 
the popularity of Punch and the Burattini, whom 
they always affected to treat with great contempt. 
Their dress was varied, but always very fantastical 
and fine. Although they dealed exclusively in the 
healing art, they gave a decided preference to the cos- 
tume of the killing art: we never saw one of them 
dressed at all like a doctor (not even like the quack- 
doctor of Venice and of Italian comed 3 but we have 
seen scores of them habited like ro iers. Most of 
our acquaintance had a decided predilection for the 
showy cap, and gold-laced, embroidered, and tagged 
jacket of the hussar, and for Turkey-red or amaran- 
thine-coloured pantaloons. Moreover, they often wore 
Hessian boots, with many wrinkles over the calves, 
and with long ringing brass spurs at the heels. Nor 
was the trailing sabre or the natty cartouche-box miss- 
ing, the latter often serving as the depository of the 
most precious of the drugs they were trying to vend. 
They invariably wore glittering ear-rings in their ears, 
and heaps of rings on their hands.. They would tell 
the poor peasants what great man or great dame had 
given them this ring, or that, for some wonderful 
cure; and in the eyes of the credulous their glass and 
paste easily passed for diamonds and other precious 
stones. Nor is it to be supposed that the ear-rings 
detracted from their cuntial appearance. As late as 
the end of Bonaparte’s career most of the French and 
Italian army wore ear-rings. We have seen mous- 
tached colonels of dragoons and bearded grenadier 
officers wearing diamond ear-rings. Murat, the 
greatest of Se and sabreurs, never gave 
up the fashion. He had a pair of diamond rings in 
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his ears when all his adventures were so tragically 
finished at Pizzo in Calabria. 

The stage on which the Ciarlatano exhibited con- 
sisted of a few planks laid upon tressels, with a canvas 
screen at the back, and sometimes with a smaller 
canvas screen on either side, on which were painted 
dragons, serpents, and other monsters, both real and 
imaginary. At most the stage was little more than a 
bench, called in Italian banco, whence the professional 
synonyme of mountebank. When well furnished, the 
| oe eapeed (they always styled themselves 

ad a number of bottles and phials, containing snakes, 
vipers, scorpions, hugeous spiders (not omitting the 
Calabrian tarantula, the bite of which can be cured by 
nothing but dancing!), and some three or four live 
serpents of different sizes. The “tortoise hung” was 
not uncommon; and we have now and then seen the 
“alligator stuffed.” The “other skins of ill-shaped 
fishes” were quite common, as were also the “ empty 
boxes,” and 


“ Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses ;” 


which make up the stock-in-trade of Shakspere's 
Mantuan apothecary. 

The live snakes are made to playa ig? great part 
in all these exhibitions. In Italy, as in England, the 
only reptile of this shape whose bite is at all poisonous 
is the viper or adder, and there, as here, that creature 
is not very often found in the commission of mischief. 
But the Ciarlatano counts on the deep-rooted and uni- 
versal antipathy men bear the serpent, and alienes 
no peasant ever knew any harm done by any of 
species he handles so fearlessly, they are all astonished 
at his courage or at his magical skill as they see him 
let the great black and green snakes twist round and 
round his neck, and hiss (as he pinches them) into his 
open mouth, or as he throws back his hussar jacket 
and converts his bare arm into a sort of Caduceus 
wand, with serpents coiling round it, and across one 
another, and uniting their hissing heads above his 
uplifted hand. We cannot say that we ever saw them 
deal either with live vipers or live scorpions (all of 
their scorpions and vipers being preserved in spirits), 
but we are told by the ingenious Francesco Redi, 
author of the best modern di bgpaar and anacreontie, 
‘Bacco in Toscana,’ in one of his prose works, that the 
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Ciarlatani of his time, in order to show the power and 
the value of their antidotes, were accustomed to eat 
scorpions and the heads of vipers. And this they 
might do without any danger, provided only they 
killed the creatures first and avoided being stung or 
bitten; for the venom, which is dangerous when intro- 
duced into the blood, is perfectly innocent when intro- 
duced-into the stomach, and vice versd—so that Queen 
Eleanora might have sucked the wound inflicted upon 
her husband by the poisoned dagger with very little 
peril to herself. The antidotes which Redi (who was 
a learned physician and naturalist, as well as an excel- 
lent poet) treats with little respect, are stil] sold by the 
professori, and consist entirely of viper-broth or of 
some of the spirit in which the scorpion or the other 
reptiles bave been preserved. But we have seen these 
liquids sold not merely as cures, but also as_prevent- 
ives, the vender assuring his credulous customer that 
so long as he kept them no noxious creature could 
sting or bite him. To the viper-broth many other 
additional virtues were attributed. But, without any 
direct aid from Charlatans, the faith in this panacea is 
still very strong among the rural population of Eng- 
land; and we were recently assured by a Kentish 
gamekeeper that there was nothing like a decoction of 
pa or “viper’s oil,” for the curing of all manner 
of bad eyes. Indeed there was not a physical evil 
under the sun but these professors would cure with 
their decoctions, their elixirs, their powder-charms, 
and their pills; while most of these evils were to be 
prevented if the good people would only buy their 
charms in time. Some of our home-born and home- 
practising quacks display considerable genius with the 
pen, and in advertising and puffing by means of news- 
papers and hand-bills and placards ; yet their perform- 
ances are dull indeed compared with the extemporised 
effusions and spoken ae of the Italian professors 
we were acquainted witha quarter of a century ago. 
Their name of Ciarlatano is derived from the verb 
Ciarlare—to talk a great deal, and without any atten- 
tion to truth. No men could have better merited the 
name, or could have talked more and with a bolder 
defiance of fact. Yet their lies, stupendous in their 
magnitude, were generally well linked together, being 
all, as Tony Lumpkin expresses it, “in a concatenation 
accordingly.” There was one professore that used to 
exhibit among the Trasteverini at Rome, and to travel 
frequently between the Eternal City and Loretto, Sini- 
gaglia, and the various papal towns on the Adriatic 
shore. Most of his brethren had a scrap or two of old 
and dirty parchment, which they would flourish in the 
eyes of the. ignorant as diplomas from foreign uni- 
versities; but this fellow, instead of one or two, had 
a score of such parchments, some of which, as he 
solemnly represented, were diplomas conferred upon 
himself, some of them diplomas conferred upon his 
father, and some upon his grandfather; for the me- 
dical sciences were hereditary in his family, and his 
grandfather had attained to the highest fame as family 

hysician to the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa or the 
Red-beard ! It was nothing to him that this great 
emperor had been dead considerably more than six 
hundred years. He cared nothing for chronology, or 
for phy, or for any other stubborn science; he 
counted with an illimitable confidence upon the igno- 
rance of his auditory, and upon the effect to be pro- 
duced by great names and sonorous phrases; and his 
imagination being altogether untrammelled, it took the 
boldest flights. He could cure the emperor of China 
of a fever and ague at Pekin on one day, and draw a 
tooth of the Great Mogul of India at Delhi on the 
next; from India to England was but a step to him, 
and he could traverse Spain, France, Germany, Rus- 


sia, with a speed tenfold greater than that of the 
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seven-leagued boots. Wherever he had been, his pills 
and elixirs, his charms and antidotes, had done mira- 
cles, and had procured for him gold and glory. The 
Cham of Tartary was in despair when he quitted his 
court, and the Czar of Muscovy had gone into deep 
mourning the day he had left him. But, such was his 
love for his own native country of Italy, and more 
especially for the Trasteverini of Rome, or the good 
people of Loretto or of Sinigaglia (or of any other place 
where he might chance to be), that he had renounced 
all the advantages which foreign courts and potentates 
could confer upon him, in order to offer to the said 
good people a cure for every complaint and the means 
of reaching a healthful and a happy old age for a few 
half- pence or farthings a-piece. “Here ’s a box of 
pills,” he would say, opening and showing the contents 
of the box, “here ’s a box of pills for ye! I have had 
twenty seudi for a smaller one, but ye shall have it for 
twenty bajocchi! What, nobody to buy? Ah, untu- 
tored people, ye know not what ye are losing! Well, 
such is the love I bear ye, ye shall have it for ten 
bajocchi. How! no one to buy at ten? There, old 
yellow face, take it at five, ’t will cure thy tertian and 
drive away all future effects of malaria. What! not 
take it at five? The Great Mogul would give me the 
golden crown off his head for it! Well, give me three 
bajocchi, for [ see thou art but poor, old yellow face. 
So! and now here’s an elixir! My elixirs are more 
wonderful than my pills. I wish ye could only go to 
Pekin and ask the principal wife of the emperor's 
head minister, that great mandarin Fom-fo-fee, what 
one of these little bottles did for her. Mayhap, too, 
the great king of England could tell you something 
about this magical potion, for it was all through one of 
these little bottles that he beat Bonaparte and put the 
Dey of Algiers in an iron cage! There is health and 
strength in this elixir, there is beauty and love in this 
elixir, there is long life in this elixir, there is every- 
thing that is good in this elixir :”—and so he would go 
on with a never flagging extravagance, until he sold 
the balm of life for two or three pence. 





CHAUCER’S 
CANTERBURY TALES. 





Tue Man or Law’s TaLe—concluded. 





In course of time Custance gave birth to a male child, 
and the Constable sent a messenger to Alla, who was 
then engaged in warfare with the Scots, to convey to 
him the joyous tidings. ‘The messenger, on his way, 
went to the king’s mother, saying, Madame, ye may be 
glad and blithe, my lady queen hath a child. Lo, here 
this sealed letter that I bear in all haste; and if ye 
will send aught unto the king, I am your servant ever. 
Donegild answered, Not now; but thou shalt rest here 
all night, and to-morrow I will say what I wish. 

The messenger then drank much ale and wine, and 
while he slept afterwards, his letter was taken from 
the box, and a counterfeited one put in its place. In 
this it was said the queen had been delivered of a 
creature so horrible and fiend-like, that no one durst 
abide in the castle, and that the mother was a witch, 
whom every man hated. 

Unhappy was the king when he received this letter, 
but he wrote back :— Ever welcome to us be the will 
of Christ. Keep the child, be it fair or foul, and also 
my wife, till I come home. When Christ pleases, he 
may send me an heir more agreeable tome. He wept 
as he sealed the letter. 

Returning from the king, the messenger again 
alighted at the court of Donegild, who was glad to see 
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him. and did all she could to please him. Again he 
drank and slept, and again were his Jetters stolen, and 
counterfeits substituted, in which the king commanded 
the Constable that he should not suffer Custance to re- 
main four days longer in the kingdom :— 
But in the samé ship as he her found, 

Her and her younge son, and all her geer 

He shoulde put, and crowd her from the lond, 

And charge her that she never eft* come there. 


The messenger took the letter to the Constable, who, 
when he had read it, exclaimed, again and again, 
Alas! alas! 

Lord Christ, quoth he, how may this world endure, 
So full of sin is many a creature? 


Old and young—all wept, when they heard the con- 
tents of the letter; and Custence, with a face pale as 
death, went toward the ship; and kneeling on the 
shore, said—Lord, ever welcome be thy command: 


He that me kepte from the falsé blame 
While I was in the land amongés you, 
He can me keep from harm and eke from shame 
In the salt sea, although I see not how ; 
As strong as ever he was, he is yet now; 
In him trust I, and in his mother dear, 
That is to me my sail, and eke my steer. 
Her little child lay weeping in her arm, 
And kneeling piteously, to him she said, 
Peace, little son, I will do thee no harm : 
With that her coverchief off her head she braid, 
And over his little eyen she it laid, 
And in her arm she lulleth it fuil fast, 
And unto the heaven ber eyen up she cast. 


Mother, said she, Mary, maiden bright! true it is that 
through woman’s incitement mankind was lost, for 
which thy child was rent on the cross. Thy eyes saw 
all his torment. Thou sawest him slain before thine 
eyes, whilst my little child yet lives :— 

Now, Lady bright! to whom all woful crien, 

Thou glory of womanhood, thou faire May, 

Thou haven of refute,§ bright star of day, 

Rue on my child, that of thy gentleness 

Ruest on every rueful in distress, 


Alas! little child, what is thy guilt? Oh, dear Con- 
stable, have mercy, and let my child dwell with thee; 
or if thou darest not save him, kiss him once in the 
name of his father. 

Looking back to the land, she said—Farewel], ruth- 
less husband! then rose and walked toward the ship, 
the crowd following her. 

And ever she prayeth her child to hoid his peace; 
and so she takes leave of the people, and goes into*the 
ship, which, abundantly victualled, was now let loose, 
and driveth forth into the sea. 

Soon after this Alla came home into his castle, and 
asked for his wife and child. The Constable felt his 
heart grow cold as he listened, but presently showed 
him the letter, saying, Lord, as ye commanded me, so 
have I done. The messenger was put to the torture, 
and at Jast it was discovered who had written the 
letter, when Alla put her—his own mother— to 
death :—- 

The sorrow that this Alla night and day 
Maketh for his wife, and for his child also, 
There is no tongué that it telleth may: 
But now I will again to Custance go, 
That fleeteth in the sea in pain and woe 
Five year and more. 


At last, under a heathen castle, the sea cast up Cu- 
stance and her child. People came down from the 
castle to gaze on her and on the ship. Among them, 
one night, the Jord’s steward, a man who had renounced 
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our creed, came into the ship alone, and offered vio- 
lence to her. 

Her childe cried, and she cried piteously ; 
but suddenly the thief fell overboard, and was drowned 
in the sea. 

Once more goes forth the ship, driving through the 
narrow mouth of Gibraltar and Ceuta :— 

Sometimé west, aud sometime north and south, 

And sometime east, full many a weary day. 
Let us now leave Custance awhile, and turn to her 
father, the Emperor of Rome. 

When he heard of the slaughter of the Christians, 
and of the dishonour done to his daughter by the Sul- 
taness of Syria, he sent his Senator, with other lords, 
to take vengeance on the Syrians. These lords burn, 
slay, and bring great evil on the country, for a long 
time, and then take ship to return home. As the 
Senator saileth royally towards Rome, he meets the 
ship driving along with Custance. 


Nothing ne knew he what she was, ne why 
She was in such array, ne will she say 

Of her estate, though that she should dey.* 
He bringeth her to Rome; and to his wife 
He gave her, and her younge son alsé, 

And with the Senator she led her life. 
Thus can our Lady bringen out of woe, 
Woful Custance, and many another me : 
And longe time dwelléd she in that place 
In holy workés ever, as was her grace. 


The Senator’s wife was the aunt of Custance, but 
nevertheless knew her not. 

About this time King Alla, in remorse for the death 
of his mother, determined to take a journey to Rome 
in penance. On his approach, the Senator rode forth 
to meet him and to do him honour; and in a day or 
two after, the Senator went to a feast given by King 
Alla, and took with him the son of Custance :— 

Some men would say at réquest of Custance 
This Senator hath led this child to feast : 
I may not tellen every circumstance; 
Be as be may, there was he at the least, 
But soth in this, that at his mother’s hestt 
Before Alla, during the meatés space 
The child stood, looking in the kingés face. 
This Alla king hath of this child great wonder, 
And to the Senator he said anon, 
Whose is that faire child that standeth yonder ? 
I know not, said the Senator; a mother he hath, but 
no father to my knowledge. Then he told Alla how 
the child and Custance had been found. But, God 
knows, I never before beheld so virtuous a woman. 
Now was this child as like unto Custance 
As possible is a cretiture to be : 
This Alla hath the face in remembrance 
Of Dame Custance, and thereon muséd he 
If that the childés mother were aught she 
That is his wife: 
Then sighing, he suddenly quitted the table. By 7 
faith, he thought, there is a fantasy in my head. 
ought to rest satisfied that my wife is dead in the salt 
sea; yet again, how know J, but Christ may have sent 
my wife hither, as he first sent her to my own land. 
In the afternoon he went home with the Senator, who 
hastily sent for Custance. She could scarcely stand 
upon her feet when she knew the cause of the message. 
As soon as Alla saw his wife, he 

wept, that it was ruthe for to see, 
For at the firste look he on her set 
He knew well verily that it was she ; 
And she for sorrow as dumb stood as a tree, 
So was her hearte shut in her distress 
When she remembered his unkindéness. 


* Die + Behest. 
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+ Helm, guide. $ Took. § Refuge. 
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Twice she swooned. Weeping piteously, he excused 
himself. Now God, said he, have mercy on my soul, 
as {am as guiltless of your harm, as is Maurice, my 
son, so like yourself in countenance. 

Long was the sobbing and the bitter pain 

Ere that their woeful heartes mighten cease, 

Great was the pity for to hear them ‘plain, 

Through whiche plaintés ‘gan their woe increase. 

I pray you all my labours to release 

I may not* tell their woe until to-morrow, 

I am s0 weary for to speak of sorrow. 
But when the truth is known, I trow, they kissed each 
other a hundred times; 

And such a biiss is there betwixt them two, 

That save the joy that lasteth evermo’, 

There is none like that any creature 

Hath seen or shall, while that the world may ‘dure. 

Custance then prayed Alla to incline the emperor 
her father to dine with him, and in the meantime to 
say no word of her. The day came, and Alla and his 


* Cannot. 
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wife prepared to meet the emperor; and they rode 
forth in joy and in gladness; and when she saw 
os father approach, she alighted, and fell at his 
eet. 

Father, quoth she, your younge child, Custance 

Is now full clean out of your remembrance. 


Iam your daughter, your Custance, that was put in 
the salt sea and condemned to die. Now father, 
mercy, send me no more unto heathen Jands, but thank 
my lord here for his kindness. 

Who can the piteous joye tellen all 

Betwixt them three, since they been thus ymet? 
The child Maurice was afterwards made emperor by 
the Pope, and did great honour to Christ’s church. 
Alla with his sweet and holy wife returned to Britain, 
and there lived in happiness for a short year or so, 
when he died. Custance then returned to Rome, and 
her father and friends, where 

In virtue and in holy almes deed 

, They liven all, 
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(Cackoe and Hedge-Sparrow. } 


THE YEAR OF THE POETS. 
No. V.—Brrps. 


Tar cuckoo—“ the plain-song cuckoo” of Bottom the 
weaver,—the “ blithe new-comer,” the “darling of the 
spring,” the “blessed bird” of Wordsworth,—the 
“beauteous stranger of the grove,” the “‘ messenger 
of spring” of Lage, Ge cuckoo coming hither from 
distant lands to insinuate its egg into sparrow’s 
nest, and to fly away again with its fledged ones after 
their cheating nursing-time is over, little knows what 
a favourite is her note with school-boys and poets. 
Wordsworth’s lines to the cuckoo— 
«© blithe new-comer! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice—” 








have been given long ago in this Magazine, and we do 


not repeat them. The charming little poem of Logan, 
which preceded Wordsworth’s, is not so well known :— 


* Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove ! 

Thou messenger of spring ! 

Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome sing. 

What time the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear; 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year ? 

Delightful visitant ! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers, 

And hear tine sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 
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The school-boy, wandering through the wood 
To pull the primrose gay, 

Starts the new voice of spring to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 

What time the pea puts on the bloom 
Thou fiyest thy vocal vale, 

An annual guest in other lands, 
Another spring to hail. 

Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green 
Thy sky is ever clear; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

No winter in thy year! 

O could I fly, I’d fly with thee! 
We 'd make, with joyful wing, 

Our annual visit o’er the globe, 


Companions of the spring.” Logan, 


The Swallow has been another favourite of the poets, 


even from the days ofthe Greek Anacreon : 
“ Once in each revolving year, 
Gentle bird! we find thee here, 
When Nature wears her summer vest, 
Thou comest to weave thy simple nest ; 
But when the chilling winter lowers, 
in thou seek'st the genial bowers 
Of Memphis, or the shores of Nile, 
Where sunny hours of verdure smile, 
And thus thy wing of freedom roves, 
Alas! unlike the plumed loves, 
That linger in this helpless breast, 
And never, never change their nest !”” 
ANACREON, translated by Moore. 


But “the bird of all birds” is the Nightingale. 
Drummond of Hawthornden, though he never heard 
the “jug-jug” in his northern clime, has left a beauti- 
ful tribute to this noblest of songsters : 


“ Sweet bird, that sing’st away the early hours, 
Of winters past, or coming, void of care, 
Well pleased with delights which present are, 
Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet-smelling flow’rs : 
To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leafly bow’rs. 
Thou, thy Creator’s goodness dost declare, 
And what dear gifts on thee he did not spare, 
A stain to human sense in sin that low'rs. 
What soul can be sosick, which by thy songs 
(Attir'd in sweetness) sweetly is not driven 
Quite to forget earth’s tarmoils, spites and wrongs, 
And lift a reverend eye and thought to heaven.” 
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Sweet, artless songsta, thoa my mind dost raise 
To airs of spheres, yes, and to angels’ lays.” 
Drummonp. 
Milton came after Drummond, with his sonnet to 
the nightingale : 
“O Nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still, 
Thou with fresh hope the lover's heart doth fill, 
While the jolly hours lead on propitious May!” 
In the ‘Il Penseroso,’ the poet, dramatically speaking, 
addresses the nightingale— 
“Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly, 


Most musical, most melancholy ! ”’ 


The general propriety of the epithet has been contro- 
verted in one of the most delightful pieces of blank 
verse in our language :— 

* No cloud, no relique of the sunken da 

Distinguishes the West, no long thin slip 

Of sullen light, no obscure trembling hues. 
Come, we will rest on this old mossy bridge. 
You see the glimmer of the stream beneath, 
But hear no murmuring: it flows silently, 

O’er its soft bed of verdure. All is still, 

A balmy night! and though the stars be dim, 
Yet let us think upon the vernal showers 

That gladden the green earth, and we shall find 
A pleasure in the dimness of the stars, 

And hark! the Nightingale begins its song, 
‘Most musical, most melancholy’ bird !: 

A melancholy bird! Oh! idle thought! 

In nature there is nothing melancholy. 

But some night-wandering man whose heart was pierced 
With the remembrance of a grievous wrong, 
Or slow distemper, or neglected love, 

(And so, poor wretch! filled all things with himself, 
And made all gentle sounds tell back the tale 
Of his own sorrow)—he, and such as he, 

First named these aotes a melancholy strain, 
And many a poet echoes the concert ; 

Poet who hath been building up the rhyme 
When he had better far have stretched his limbs 
Beside a brook in mossy forest-dell, 

By sun or moonlight, to the influxes 

Of shapes and sounds and shifting elements 
Surrendering his whele spirit, of his song 

And of his fame forgetful! so his fame 

Should share in Nature's immortality, 

A venerable thing! and so his song 
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Should make all Nature lovelier, and itself 
Be loved like Nature! But "twill not be so; 
And youths and maidens most poetical, 

Who lose the deepening twilights of the spring 
In ball-rooms and hot theatres, they still 

Full of meek sympathy must heave their sighs 
O'er Philomela’s be mess strains. 

My Friend, and thou, our Sister! we have learnt 
A different lore: we may not thus profane 
Nature’s sweet voices, always full of love 
And joyance! ’Tis the merry Nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes, 

As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music! 


And I know a grove 
Of large extent, hard by a castle huge, 
Which the great lord inhabits not; and so 
This grove is wild with tangling underwood, 
And the trim walks are broken up, and grass, 
Thin grass and king-cups grow within the paths, 
But never elsewhere in one place I knew 
So many nightingales ; and far and near, 
In wood and thicket, over the wide grove, 
They answer and provoke each other's songs 
With skirmish and capricious passagings, 
Aud murmurs musical and swift jug-jug, 
And one low piping sound more sweet than all— 
Stirring the air with such a harmony, 
That should you close your eyes, you might almost 
Forget it was not day! On moon-lit bushes, 
Whose dewy leaflets are but half disclosed, 
You may perchance behold them on the twigs, 
Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright and full, 
Glistening, while many a glow-worm in the shade 
Lights up her love-torch. 


A most gentle Maid, 
Who dwelleth in her hospitable home 
Hard by the castle, and at latest eve 
(Even like a lady vowed and dedicate 
To something more than Nature in the grove) 
Glides through the pathways; she knows all their notes, 
That gentle Maid! and oft a moment's space, 
What time the moon was lost behind a cloud, 
Hath heard a pause of silence, till the moon 
Emerging, hath awakened earth and sky 
With one sensation, and these wakeful birds 
Have all burst forth in choral minstrelsy, 
As if some sudden gale had swept at once 
A hundred airy harps! And she hath watched 
Many a nightingale perched giddily 
On blossomy twig still swinging from the breeze, 
And to that motion tune his wanton song 
Like tipsy joy that reels with tossing head.” 

CoLeniDce. 


But the chorus of birds, the full harmony of the 


grove, is the great charm of a sunny spring-time. Old 
Drayton has made his rough verse musical with the 
ever-varied songs of the leafy Arden: 


* When Pheebus lifts his head out of the winter's wave, 
No sooner doth the earth her flowery bosom brave, 
At such time as the year brings on the pleasaut spring, 
But hunts-up to the morn the feath’red sylvans sing : 
And in the lower grove, as on the rising knole, 
Upon the highest spray of every mounting pole, 
Those quiristers are perch'd with many a speckled breast. 
Then from her burnish’d gate the goodly glitt'ring East 
Gilds every lofty top, which late the humurous night 
Bespangled had wi 1, to please the morning's sight : 
On which the mirthful quires, with their clear open throats, 
Unto the joyful morn so strain their warbling notes, 
That hills and valleys ring, and even the echoing air 
Seems all compos'd of sounds, about them everywhere. 
The throttle, with shrill sharps; as pu ly he song 


T’ awake the lustless sun ; or chiding that so long 
He was in coming forth, that should the thickets thrill ; 
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The woosel near at hand, that hath a golden bill ; 

As nature him had markt of purpose, to let us see 

That from all other birds his tunes should different be 

For, with their vocal sounds, they sing to pleasant May ; 

Upon his dulcet pipe the merle doth only play. 

When in the lower brake, the nightingale hard by 

In such lamenting strains the joyful hours doth ply, 

As though the other birds she to her tunes would draw; 

And, but that nature (by her all-constraining law) 

Each bird to her own kind this season doth invite, 

They else, alone to hear that charmer of the night 

(The more to use their ears) their voices sure would spare, 

That moduleth her tunes so admirably rare, 

As man to set in parts at first nad learn’d of her. 

To philomel the next, the linet we prefer ; 

And by that warbling bird, the wood-lark place we then, 

The red-sparrow, the nope, the red-breast, and the wren. 

The yellow-pate; which though she hurt the blooming tree, 

Yet scarce hath any bird a finer pipe than she. 

And of these chaunting fowls, the goldfinch not behind, 

That hath so many sorts descending from her kind, 

The tydy from her notes as delicate as they, 

The laughing hecco, then the counterfeiting jay, 

The softer with the shrill (some hid among the leaves, 

Sonte in the taller trees, some in the lower greaves) 

Thus sing away the morn, until the mounting sun, 

Through thick exhaled fogs his golden head hath run, 

And through the twisted tops of our close covert creeps 

To kiss the gentle shade, this while that sweetly sleeps.” 
Drayton. 


Heywood, no great poet, but as a dramatist full of 


simple pathos, has given us a pretty love-song in which 
the birds are to serenade his mistress: 


“ Pack clouds away, and welcome day, 

With night we banish sorrow ; 

Sweet air blow soft, mount Jarks aloft, 
To give my love good-morrow ! 

Wings from the wind to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark I ‘ll borrow ; 

Bird prune thy wing, nightingale sing, 
‘To give my love good-morrow ! 
To give my love good-morrow, 
Notes from them both I ll borrow. 


Wake from thy nest, robin red-breast, 
Sing birds in every furrow ; 

And from each hill Jet music shrill 
Give my fair love good-morrow! 
Blackbird, and thrush, in every bush, 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow ! 
You pretty elves, amongst yourselves, 
Sing my fair love good-morrow ! 
To give my love good-morrow, 
Sing birds in every furrow !” 


Coleridge says that the language of birds is love : 


Do you ask what the birds say? The sparrow, the dove, 
The linnet and thrush say, “ 1 love and I love.” 
In the winter they're silent—the wind is so strong ; 
What it says, I don’t know, but it sings a loud song. 
But green leaves, and blossoms, and sunny warm weather, 
And singing, and loving—all come back together. 
But the lark is so brimful of gladness and love, 
The green fields below him, the blue sky above, 
That he sings, and he sings ; and for ever sings he — 
“I love my Love, and my Love loves me!” 
CoLerRIDGE. 


Wordsworth holds, and with a deep philosophy, that 


HeEywoop, 


the language of birds is the expression of pleasure. 
Let those whose hearts are attuned to peace, in listen- 
jng to this language, not forget the poet’s moral :— 


* I heard a thousand blended notes, 
While in a grove I sate reclined, 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the miud. 


To her fair works did Nature link 

The human soul that through me ran ; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 
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Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bower, 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 

And ‘tis my faith that ever flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes. 


The birds around me hopped and played ; 
Their thoughts I cannot measure :— 

But the least motion which they made, 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 


The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the breezy air; 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there. 


From Heaven if this belief be sent, 

If such be Nature’s holy plan, 

Have I not reason to lament 

What man has made of man.” 
Worpsworru, 





DEAFNESS. 


Onz of the most interesting auto-biographical books, 
perhaps, that ever was published, whether considered 
in a physiological or moral point of view, has just 
appeared in the series of Weekly Volumes. It is 
entitled ‘The Lost Senses—Deafness, and is written 
by Dr. Kitto, the editor of the Pictorial Bible, whose 
interesting condition and character became generally 
known some twelve years ago through some papers 
written by him in the Penny Magazine. The intro- 
ductory chapter of this little book, which we proceed 
to quote, is most curious in itself, and renders any 
further explanation on our part unnecessary :— 

“ Any one who has spent a considerable portion of 
time under peculiar, or at least undescribed, circum- 
stances, must have been very unobservant if he has 
nothing to relate in which the public would be inte- 
rested. It may be, indeed, that such a person lies 
under the same obligation to the public of describing 
his own condition, as a traveller is under to render his 
report respecting the unexplored countries which he 
has traversed in his pilgrimage. It is under this im- 
pression that I now write. I am unwilling to quit this 
world without leaving behind me some record of a con- 
dition of which no sufferer has yet rendered an account. 

“ The condition itself is not entirely new ; and that it 
has not been hitherto described, may be owing to the 
fact that a morning of life subject to such crushing 
calamity, has seldom, if ever, been followed by a day of 
such self-culture—which is the only culture possible,— 
and of such active exertion, as seems indispensably 
necessary to prevent the faculties from rusting under 
the absence of the diverse influences by which they 
are, in ordinary circumstances, brought into working 
condition for the useful labours at which all men 
should aim, and for the struggles necessary to self- 
advancement in a country and in a time like this. 

“My case is this. It has pleased Providence that 
three-fourths of a life now at its meridian, should be 
passed in the most intense DEAFNass to which any 
living creature can be subjected; and which could not 
be more entire had the organs conducive to the sense 
of hearing been altogether wanting. It is the con- 
sequences resulting from this position that form the 
theme which I have now placed before me. For one 
who is deaf, my life has been studious; and for one 
who has been both deaf and studious—or indeed for 
any one—my life has not been uneventful. I know 
not, however, that I have any right to obtrade the 
events or studies of my life upon the public notice, 
and it is not my intention to refer to them further than 
may be necessary to bring out the points and pecu- 
liarities of the deaf condiiion. From the multifarious 
matters arising from the activities of a lite which once 
seemed doomed to inertion, I shall sclect those only 
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which arise from, which illustrate, or which are in any 
remarkable way connected with my deafness. It is 
needful to explain this, lest in sketching the natural 
history of my deafness, I should be supposed to offer 
a biography of myself. 

“I became deaf on my father’s birthday, early in the 
year 1817, when I had lately completed the twelfth 
year of my age. The commencement of this condition 
is too clearly connected with my circumstances in life 
to allow me to abstain from troubling the reader with 
some particulars which I should have been otherwise 
willing to withhold. 

“ My father, at the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
was enabled, by the support of his elder brother, an 
engineer well known in the West of England,* to com- 
mence life as a master builder, with advantageous con- 
nections and the most favourable prospects. But both 
the brothers seem to have balonighe to that class of men 
whom prosperity ruins: for after some years they 
became neglectful of their business, and were eventual] 
réduced to great distress. At the time I have specified, 
my father had become a jobbing mason, of precarious 
employment, and in such circumstances that it had 
for some time been necessary that I should lend my 
small assistance to his labours. ‘This early demand 
upon my services, joined to much previous inability or 
reluctance to stand the cost of my schooling, and to 
frequent head-ache, which kept me much from school, 
even when in nominal attendance, made my education 
very backward. I could read well, but was an indif- 
ferent writer, and worse cipherer, when the day 
arrived which was to alter so materially my condition 
and hopes in life. 

“ The circumstances of that day—the last of twelve 
years of hearing, and the first of twenty-eight years 
of deafness, have Jeft a more distinct impression upon 
my mind than those of any previous, or almost any 
subsequent, day of my life. It was a day to be remem- 
bered. The last day on which any customary labotr 
ceases,—the last day on which any customary ae 
is enjoyed,—the last day on which we do the things we 
have done daily, are always marked days in the calen- 
dar of life; how much, therefore, must the mind not 
linger in the memories of a day which was the last of 
many blessed things, and in which one stroke of action 
and suffering,—one moment of time, wrought a greater 
change of condition, than any sudden loss of wealth 
or honours ever made in the state of man. Wealth 
may be recovered, and new honours won, or happiness 
may be secured without them ; but there is no recovery, 
no adequate compensation, for such a loss as was on 
that day sustained. The wealth of sweet and pleasur- 
able sounds with which the Almighty has filled the 
world,—-of sounds modulated by affection, sympathy, 
and earnestness,—can be appreciated only by one who 
has so long been thus poor indeed in the want of them, 
and who for so many weary years has sat in utter 
silence aiid the busy hum of populous cities, the music 
of the woods and mountains, and, more than all, of the 
voices sweeter than music, which are in the winter 
season heard around the domestic hearth. 

“On the day in question my father and another man, 
attended by myself, were engaged in new slating the 
roof of a house, the ladder ascending to which was fixed 
in a small court paved with flag-stones. The access 
to this court from the street was by a paved passage, 
through which ran a gutter, whereby waste water was 
conducted from the yard into the street. 

* “This brother held the contract for constructing the Upper 
Road across the Lara marshes from Plymouth towards Exeter, 
and fur embanking a great portion of this road from the tide. 
This embankment, which was locally regarded as an importaut 
public work, gained him much credit, being (as 1 have uuder- 








stuod) on a new construction, with slate set on cdge,” 
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‘* Three things occupied my mind that day. One was, 
that the town-crier, who occupied part of the house in 
which we lived, had been the previous evening pre- 
vailed upon to intrust me with a book, for which had 
long been worrying him, and with the contents of which 
I was most eager to become acquainted. 1 think it 
was Kirby’s ‘Wonderful Magazine ;’ and I now dwell 
the rather upon this circumstance, as, with other facts 
of the same kind, it helps to satisfy me that I was 
already a most voracious reader, and that the calamity 
which befel me did not create in me the literary appe- 
tite, but only threw me more entirely upon the re- 
sources which it offered. 

“ The other circumstance was, that my grandmother 
had finished, all but the buttons, a new smock-frock, 
which I had hoped to have assumed that very day, but 
which was faithfully promised for the morrow. As 
this was the first time that I should have worn that ar- 
ticle of attire, the event was contemplated with some- 
thing of that interest and solicitude with which the 
assumption of the toga virilis may be supposed to have 
been contemplated by the Roman youth, 

“ The last circumstance, and the one perhaps which 
had some effect upon what ensued, was this :—In one 
of the apartments of the house in which we were at 
work, a young sailor, of whom I had some knowledge, 
had died after a lingering illness, which had been 
attended with circumstances which the doctors could 
not well understand. It was, therefore, concluded that 
the body should be opened to ascertain the cause of 
death. I knew this was to be done, but not the time 
appointed for the operation. But on passing from the 
street into the yard, with a load of slates which I was 
to take to the house-top, my attention was drawn toa 
stream of blood, or rather, I suppose, bloody water, 
flowing through the gutter by which the was 
traversed. The idea that this was the blood of the dead 
youth, whom I had so lately seen alive, and that the 
d®ctors were then at work cutting him up and groping 
at his inside, made me shudder, and gave what I should 
now call a shock to my nerves, although I was very 
innocent of all knowledge about nerves at that time. 
I cannot but think it was owing to this that I lost much 
of the presence of mind and collectedness so important 
to me at that moment; for when I had ascended to the 
top of the ladder, and was in the critical act of ste 
ping from it on the roof, I lost my footing, and f 

kward, from a height of about thirty-five feet, into 
the paved court below. 

“ Of what followed I know nothing: and as this is the 
record of my own sensations, I can here report nothing 
but that which I myself know. For one moment, in- 
deed, I awoke from that death-like state, and then 
found that my father, attended by a crowd of people, 
was bearing me homeward in his arms ; but I had then 
no recollection of what had happened, and at once re- 
lapsed into a state of unconsciousness. 

“In this state I remained for a fortnight, as I after- 
wards learned. These days were a blank in my life; I 
could never bring any recollections to bear upon them ; 
and when I awoke one morning to consciousness, it 
was as from a night of sleep. I saw that it was at 
least two hours later than my usual time of rising, and 
marvelled that I had been suffered to sleep so late. I 
attempted to spring up in bed, and was astonished to 
find that I d not even move. The utter prostration 
of my strength subdued all curiosity within me. I 
experienced no pain, but I felt that I was weak ; I saw 
that I was treated as an invalid, and acquiesced in my 
condition, though some time passed—more time than 
the reader w imagine—before I could piece together 
my broken recollections so'as to comprehend it. 

“TI was very slow in learning that my hearing was 
entirely gone. The unusual stillness of all things was 
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praee to me in my utter exhaustion; and if in this 
alf-awakened state a thought of the matter entered 
my mind, I ascribed it to the unusual care and success 
of my friends in preserving silence around me. I saw 
them talking indeed to one another, and thought that, 
out of regard to my feeble condition, they spoke in 
whispers, because I heard them not. The truth was 
revealed to me in consequence of my solicitude about 
the book which had so much interested me in the day 
of my fall. It had, it seems, been reclaimed by the 

old man who had sent it to me, and who doubt- 
ess concluded that I should have no more need of 
books in this life. He was wrong; for there has been 
nothing in this life which I have needed more. I asked 
for this book with much earnestness, and was answered 
by >» which I could not comprehend. 

“* Why do you not speak ?’ I cried; ‘ pray let me have 
the book.’ 

“ This seemed to create some confusion ; and at length 
some one, more clever than the rest, hit upon the happy 
expedient of writing upon a slate, that the book 
been reclaimed by owner, and that I could not in 
my weak state be allowed to read. 

“*But,’ I said in great astonishment, ‘why do you 
write to me; why not speak? Speak, s . 

“Those who stood around the bed e ged signifi- 
cant looks of concern, and the writer soon displayed 
upon his slate the awful words—‘ You arg Dear,’ 

“ Did not this utterly crush me? Byno means. In 
ay Cen weakened condition nothing like this could 

ct me. Besides, I wasa child; and toa child the 
full extent of such a calamity could not be at once 
a nt. However, I knew not the future—it was 
well I did not ; and there was nothing to show me that 
I suffered under more than a temporary deafness, which 
in a few days might pass away. It was left for time 
to show me the sad realities of the condition to which I 


was reduced. 
[To be continued.] 





Intellect and Instinct.—W here the act is done in ordinary and 
natural circumstances, it may be called instinctive or not, accord- 
ing as it is what our reason could, in the like circumstances, 
enable us to perform or not, and ing as the animal is in a 
situation which enables him to act knowingly or not. Thus a 
bee's cell is made by a creature untaught; a solitary wasp pro- 
vides food for an offspring it never can see, and knows nothing of. 
We set these things down to instinct. If horses, fearing danger, 
appoint a sentinel, it may be instinct certainly, but there is here 
nothing to exclude intelligence, for they do a thing which they 
may well do by design, and so differ from the ; they are 
aware of the object in view, and mean to attain it, and so differ 
from the wasp. But these remarks apply to acts done in ordinary 
circumstances, and which I admit may or may not be instinctive. 
Another class is clearly rather to be called rational. I mean 
wheve the manne ans raion, seeated, oud adjusted to 8 varying 
object, or where the animal acts in artificial circumstances in 
any way. For example, the horse opening a stable door, the cat 
a room door, the daw filling a pitcher with stones. So there is a 
— story told by Dupont de N in Autun’s Animaux 
Célébres, aud whieh he ange ho elinensed himself. A swallow 
por by yy Sede te magn erage y nan to a spout 
in the pip Sos Saastep Siainye a eke ans Warners 
to escape drawn the knot tight. Its strength being exhausted 
in vain attempts to fly, it uttered piteous cries, which assembled 
a vast flock of other swallows from the large basin between the 
Tuileries and Pont Neuf. They seemed to crowd and consult 
together for a little while, and then one of them darted at the 
string and struck at it with his beak as he flew ; and others 
following in quick succession did the same, striking at the same 

till after continuing this combined ion for half an 
nF wllpevalte yoy: Born the cord freeing their com- 
panion. They all continued ing and hovering till night ; 
only, instead of the sles the and agi cantina te been 
at their first assembli y were ing as if wi an 

iety at all, but conscious of having succeeded.—Knight’s 
Weekly Volume: ‘ Dialogues on Instinct.’ 
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